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Lincoln   Raiises    An   Arni;;r 

By  Don  Russell 


EDIT  OK  S  NOTE:  Don  Russell,  a  Chicago  news- 
paper man  who  has  written  numerous  historical  ar- 
ticles, presented  the  paper  following  as  a  talk  before 
the  Civil  War  Round  Table  and  it  is  printed  at  the 
suggestion  of  that  organization.  An  earlier  talk  of 
his  before  the  Round  Table  on  "Illinois  Monu- 
m-ents  on  Civil  War  Battlefields"  was  printed  in 
"Papers  in  Illinois  History,  1941."  He  has  also  writ- 
ten "One  Hundred  and  Three  Fights  and  Scrim- 
mages: The  Story  of  General  Reuben  F.  Bernard," 
published  by  the  United  States  Cavalry  Association 
in  1936,  and  a  brochure,  "Lincoln  Was  Tough  on 
Officers,"  reprinted  from-  the  Journal  of  the  Illinois 
Historical  Society.  He  has  contributed  to  the  "Dic- 
tionary of  American  History,"  "American  People's 
Encyclopedia,"  and  to  military  and  historical  jour- 
nals. 

"In  your  hands,  my  dissatisfied  fellow 
countrymen,  and  not  in  mine,  is  the  momen- 
tous issue  of  civil  war.  This  government  will 
not  assail  you.  You  can  have  no  conflict  with- 
out being  yourselves  the  aggressors.  You  have 
no  oath  registered  in  heaven  to  destroy  the 
government,  while  I  shall  have  the  most  sol- 
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emn  one  to  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  it.' " 
With  these  words  Abraham  Lincoln,  upon 
becoming  President  of  the  United  States, 
first  officially  recognized  the  possibility  of 
civil  war.  If  he  had  given  any  thought  to  the 
practicability  of  raising  armed  forces  to  fight 
the  war  he  so  clearly  saw  impending,  there 
is  no  evidence  for  it,  nor  is  it  likely  that  he 
gave  much  attention  to  the  subject  until  war 
was  forced  upon  him.  He  had  no  intention  of 
assailing  the  seven  seceded  states;  he  awaited 
their  act  of  aggression.  War  policy  changed 
little  in  eighty  years  and  Pearl  Harbor  was 
met  with  similar  inadequacy.  It  is  argued 
that  President  Roosevelt  provoked  the  Japan- 
ese to  attack  Pearl  Harbor  and  that  President 
Lincoln  provoked  the  Confederacy  to  attack 
Fort  Sumter.  Neither  question  need  detain 
us  here.  We  are  concerned  only  with  what 
was  done  to  fight  a  war  once  the  act  of  ag- 
gression had  taken  place. 

Lincoln  had  seen  on  that  inaugural  day 
the  might  of  the  federal  government  upheld 
by  a  parading  force  of  633  men.  That  was 
about  the  strength  of  a  regiment  of  that  day, 
but  it  was  not  a  regiment.  It  was  a  hetero- 
genous collection  the  commanding  general  of 
the  army  had  scraped  together  when  it  had 
been  freely  forecast  about  Washington  that 
the  inauguration  would  be  prevented  by 
force.  The  general  himself  had  recieved  fifty 
letters  threatening;  his  life.  He  had  brought 
from  West  Point  the  only  company  of  engin- 
eers in  the  army  and  the  battery  maintained 
there  for  the  instruction  of  cadets.  From  the 
West  he  had  brought  another  battery  of  horse 
artillery  and  small  detachments  of  cavalry 
and  infantry,  but  his  largest  contingent  was 
the  Washington  volunteers  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  militia.  He  had  disposed  of  this 
force  in  tactical  rather  than  in  parade  forma- 
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tions,  and  he  himself  remained  with  the 
hght  batteries,  which  were  ready  for 
action.^ 

The  commanding  general  of  the  army  was 
Winfield  Scott,  one  of  the  ablest  military 
minds  of  his  generation.  He  had  entered  the 
militia  in  1807  when  war  with  Britain  seemed 
momentarily  probable.  Six  feet,  five  inches  in 
height  and  weighing  230  pounds,  he  was  a 
physical  as  well  as  a  mental  giant,  yet  such 
was  the  contrariness  of  his  nature  that  within 
a  year  of  obtaining  a  regular  commission  he 
was  suspended  for  insubordination.  He  had 
said  just  what  he  thought  about  the  connec- 
tion of  General  James  Wilkinson  with  Aaron 
Burr's  conspiracy,  and  he  knew  what  he  was 
talking  about,  because  he  had  attended  Burr's 
trial.  It  was  the  first  of  many  times  he  was  in 
trouble  for  opening  his  mouth  too  often,  and 
while  he  was  usually  right,  he  antagonized 
important  persons.  Yet  he  thought  of  himself 
as  a  politician,  aspired  to  the  presidency,  and 
was  the  candidate  of  the  Whig  Party  in 
1852.' 

Yet  this  blunt-spoken  failure  in  politics  was 
one  of  the  ablest  diplomats  of  his  time.  He 
averted  threatened  wars  with  Britain  in  ne- 
gotiating settlements  of  boundry  disputes 
from  Aroostock,  Maine,  to  San  Juan  Island, 
Washington.  He  persuaded  unfairly-treated 
Indians  to  abandon  resistence. 

He  was  pompous  and  vain  of  his  accom- 
plishments, but  no  one  had  a  better  right  to 
be.  He  had  commanded  the  only  well-trained 
and  disciplined  brigade  in  the  War  of  1812 
and  after  his  fights  at  Chippewa  and  Lundy's 
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Lane  became  a  national  hero.  With  wholly 
inadequate  forces  and  ill-supported  by  an  ad- 
ministration hostile  to  him  personally  and  po- 
litically, he  had  conducted  an  almost  fault- 
less campaign  in  the  War  with  Mexico  which 
had  evoked  the  grudging  admiration  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington.  Midway  in  his  cam- 
paign he  had  been  forced  to  re-organize  his 
army  when  the  one-year  terms  of  service  of 
many  of  his  volunteer  regiments  expired. 
Many  of  the  units  sent  to  replace  them  had 
had  to  fight  their  way  to  his  camps  at  Jalapa 
and  Puebla,  yet  he  went  on  to  capture  the 
City  of  Mexico  in  a  brilliant  and  well-planned 
series  of  battles. 

Now  he  was  "Old  Fuss  and  Feathers"  but 
he  had  written  the  Regulations  for  the  army 
and  drill  manuals  for  all  branches  of  ser- 
vice—Scott's 'Infantry  Tactics"  was  still  stan- 
dard in  1861.^  He  wore  his  uniform  with 
meticulous  correctness,  and  he  insisted  upon 
l:)cing  properly  saluted,  yet  he  issued  strin- 
gent orders  against  physical  violence  toward 
enlisted  men. 

His  rank  was  that  of  brevet  lieutenant 
general  and  he  was  commanding  general  of 
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the  army,  a  position  not  clarified  until  it  was 
abolished  and  replaced  by  that  of  chief  of 
staff  in  1903.  Washington  in  the  Revolution 
was  general  and  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Army  and  Navy.  Under  the  Constitution  the 
President  became  commander-in-chief,  and 
President  John  Adams,  when  raising  an  army 
for  a  war  with  France  that  never  came  off, 
was  unwilling  to  grant  Washington  a  higher 
rank  than  lieutenant  general,  signifying  a 
lieutenant  or  assistant  to  the  commander-in- 
chief.  When  Washington  died  the  rank  of 
lieutenant  general  died  with  him.  Thereafter 
there  was  usually  only  one  major  general  and 
he  commanded  the  army.  Scott  succeeded  to 
this  post  in  1841.  After  his  Mexican  War 
victories  it  was  proposed  to  honor  him  with 
the  higher  rank  of  lieutenant  general,  but  to 
avoid  putting  him  on  a  par  with  Washington, 
the  commission  was  designated  by  brevet. 
Brevet  commissions  were  honorary  and  were 
usually  conferred  for  eminent  services,  just 
as  medals  are  now  granted.  It  was  provided 
by  law,  however,  that  an  officer  could  be 
called  into   service  in   his  brevet  rank,   and 
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when  that  happened,  he  was  to  receive  the 
pay  of  the  higher  rank.  Scott  argued  success- 
fully that  as  commanding  general  he  was 
acting  in  his  brevet  rank  and  was  given  the 
pay  and  allowances  of  a  lieutenant  general.^ 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  started  a  later  war 
with  twenty-five  lieutenant  generals  of  tem- 
porary, but  not  brevet  commissions.  They 
were  paid  the  same  as  major  generals. 

Scott,  in  common  with  most  of  the  other 
commanding  generals,  had  quarrels  over  au- 
thority with  secretaries  of  war,  and  for  the 
most  part  maintained  headquarters  of  the 
army  in  New  York.^  Long  after  the  Civil 
War  Sherman  similarly  moved  headquarters 
of  the  army  to  St.  Louis. 

Scott  had  been  crippled  for  three  years, 
unable  to  walk  without  assistance,  troubled 
with  vertigo  and  dropsy,  74  years  of  age,  but 
worked  nine  to  seventeen  hours  a  day  in  the 
early  months  of  the  Lincoln  administra- 
tion." 

Yet  his  views  were  clear.  A  Virginian, 
there  was  never  any  question  of  his  loyalty  to 
the  Union  he  had  served  so  long.  In  the  elec- 
tion he  had  favored  the  Constitutional  Union 
ticket  of  Bell  and  Everett,  but  before  the  votes 
were  cast  he  anticipated  the  election  of  Lin- 
coln and  secession  of  the  Southern  States. 
In  a  letter  of  October  29,  1860  he  urged  upon 
President  Buchanan  the  immediate  cjarrison- 
ing  of  all  army  posts  in  the  South,  some  of 
which  were  inadequately  garrisoned,  others 
in  the  hands  of  caretakers.  He  saw  these 
posts  as  bases  for  operations  in  suppression  of 
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rebellion— surely  a  very  modern  military 
view— and  again  urged  on  the  President  that 
the  garrisons  be  strengthened,  but  all  he 
achieved  v^as  belated  consent  to  attempt  to 
relieve  Fort  Sumter  with  the  Star  of  the 
West.  That  steamer  was  turned  back  by 
Confederate  guns.^ 

The  firing  of  the  Star  of  the  West  was 
not  the  only  overt  act  commited  by  the  Con- 
federacy prior  to  Lincoln's  inauguration.  As 
each  state  seceded,  demand  was  made  for  the 
surrender  of  army  posts  within  its  borders. 
Baton  Rouge  Barracks  was  surrendered  Jan- 
uary 11,  Augusta  Arsenal  on  January  24  and 
Little  Rock  Arsenal  on  February  8.  Each  of 
these  was  garrisoned  by  a  company  of  artillery. 
Other  posts  were  surrendered  by  caretakers. 
These  included  Forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip 
just  below  New  Orleans,  Fort  Morgan  at 
Mobile  and  Fort  Pulaski  at  Savannah.^ 

The  wisdom  of  Scott's  proposal  to  re- 
inforce and  hold  these  posts  in  the  heart  of 
rebellion  might  at  first  view  be  doubted,  yet 
Forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip  were  re-taken 
by  Farragut  and  Buder  in  1862  and  held 
throughout  the  remainder  of  the  war,  and 
while  Forts  Morgan  and  Pulaski  were  not  re- 
covered until  much  later  dates,  the  possibility 
that  they  might  have  been  retained  exists. 
And  of  four  posts  that  were  not  surrendered 
on  demand,  three  remained  in  federal  control 
throughout  the  war.  These  were  Fortress 
Monroe,  Virginia,  garrisoned  by  eight  com- 
panies of  artillery,  which  furnished  a  most 
valuable  base  for  both  McClellan  and  Grant, 


as  well  as  for  several  amphibious  operations; 
Key  West  Barracks,  Florida,  including  Fort 
Taylor,  held  by  an  artillery  company,  and 
Barrancas  Barracks,  Pensacola  Harbor,  also 
garrisoned  by  a  single  company,  moved  by 
its  commander,  Lieutenant  A.  J.  Slemmer  to 
the  strongest  of  the  harbor  defenses,  Fort 
Pickens,  where  he  withstood  siege  from  Jan- 
uary 10  until  he  was  re-inforced  in  ApriL^ 
The  fourth  was  Fort  Sumter. 

Meanwhile  a  more  serious  surrender  had 
been  made.  David  E.  Twiggs,  one  of  the 
three  brigadier  generals  of  the  line,  surren- 
dered his  command,  the  Department  of 
Texas,  including  nineteen  posts  and  2,328 
men,  on  February  16.  Twiggs  was  dismissed 
from  the  service  by  the  Buchanan  adminis- 
tration; he  later  accepted  a  commission  as 
major  general  in  the  Confederacy.  The  8th 
Infantry,  which  had  been  largely  assembled 
at  San  Antonio,  refused  to  be  bound  by  Gen- 
eral Twiggs'  action;  ''they  declared  they 
would  kill  any  man  who  interfered  and 
marched  away  under  Major  Larkin  Smith 
and  Captain  John  H.  King  with  the  stained 
and  bullet  riddled  old  flag  of  the  8th  flying 
over  them  while  the  band  played  national 
airs."^°  The  8th  wandered  along  the  sea- 
coast  looking  for  transportation,  assembling 
nine  companies  of  the  regiment  and  five 
from  the  1st  and  3rd  Infantry  regiments,  but 
eventually  was  forced  to  surrender  in  two  de- 
tachments at  Saluria  April  25  and  at  San 
Lucas  Springs  May  9.  But  the  regimental 
colors    were    never    given    up.    They    were 
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smuggled  out  by   Sergeant-major  Joseph   K. 
Wilson   and   Corporal  John   C.   Hesse,   who 
were    awarded    the    first    two    congressional 
medals  of  honor  ever  issued/^ 

To  complete  the  story  of  Regular  Army 
surrenders,  Fayetteville  Arsenal,  North  Caro- 
lina, was  surrendered  by  a  company  of  artil- 
lery April  23,  and  in  New  Mexico  four  com- 
panies of  the  Mounted  Riflemen  and  seven 
of  the  7th  Infantry  surrendered  at  San  Au- 
gustine Springs  six  days  after  the  Battle  of 
Bull  Run. 

Two  companies  and  the  band  of  the 
1st  Artillery  garrisoned  Fort  Sumter  in 
Charleston  harbor.  On  the  morning  after  the 
inauguration  Lincoln  studied  dispatches  from 
their  commander.  Major  Robert  Anderson, 
who  reported  that  he  would  be  compelled  to 
give  up  the  fort  for  lack  of  food  within  four 
weeks,  forty  days  at  the  outside. ^^  Ander- 
son, a  Kentuckian,  had  been  Scott's  aide-de- 
camp on  a  Canadian  pacification  mission; 
his  sympathies  were  with  the  South,  and  like 
his  state  he  hoped  to  remain  neutral.  Instead, 


held  to  his  post  by  a  strong  sense  of  duty,  he 
became  a  hero  to  the  North  and  a  brigadier 
general  commanding  forces  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  rebellion. 

Lincoln  submitted  the  question  of  attempt- 
ing to  provision  Fort  Sumter  to  the  cabinet 
March  9;  its  seven  members  presented  written 
replies  a  week  later,  only  one  being  for  it 
without  qualification.  By  this  time  Scott  be- 
lieved 20,000  troops  would  be  needed  to 
make  the  fort  secure;  Gustavus  Vasa  Fox  of 
the  Navy  Department  prepared  plans  which 
were  discussed  at  a  secret  cabinet  meeting 
March  28.  Scott's  suggestion  that  "the  giving 
up  of  Forts  Sumter  and  Pickens  may  be  justi- 
fied" was  denounced  by  Postmaster-general 
Blair  as  an  attempt  at  "playing  politician"— 
and  in  fact  the  Fort  Sumter  issue  had  be- 
come more  political  than  military,  although 
that  is  not  what  Blair  meant. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  undetermined 
status  of  the  Commanding  General,  that 
when  orders  were  issued  for  the  expedition 
the  following  day,  they  came  through  the 
Secretary  of  War,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
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and  the  Secretary  of  State,  but  not  through 
Scott.  Welles  and  Seward  got  into  a  consider- 
able tangle  over  conflicting  orders,  with  a 
result  that  the  Secretary  of  State  very  sen- 
sibly agreed  thereafter  to  keep  hands  off  on 
naval  matters. 

While  this  was  being  ponderously  decided, 
the  seceded  states  had  gone  into  action.  Two 
days  after  Lincoln  took  the  oath  of  office, 
Jefferson  Davis,  who  had  been  president  of 
the  Confederate  States  since  February  9,  is- 
sued a  call  for  100,000  volunteers  to  serve 
for  one  year.  To  this  Lincoln  made  no  im- 
mediate response.  He  eventually  called  for 
ten  companies  of  District  of  Columbia  militia 
on  April  9.  Many  of  its  members  were  un- 
willing to  serve  against  the  South  and  it  took 
the  rest  of  the  month  to  reorganize  and  then 
seven  of  the  ten  companies  refused  to  serve 
outside  the  district,  Later  they  did.^* 

When  the  relief  expedition  was  about  to 
sail  for  Fort  Sumter,  Lincoln,  in  accordance 
with  agreements  made,  sent  an  envoy  to  the 
governor  of  South  Carolina  notifying  him  of 
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an  intention  to  provision  the  fort.  When  this 
was  reported  to  President  Davis  he  ordered 
General  P  G.  T.  Beauregard  to  demand  its 
evacuation.  Anderson  refused  and  a  bombard- 
ment opened  at  dawn  April  12.  Two  days 
later  3,000  shot  and  shell  had  so  battered  the 
fort  that  it  was  no  longer  defensible.  The  tiny 
garrison  marched  out  with  the  honors  of  war. 
One  man  had  been  killed  by  the  accidental 
explosion  of  one  of  the  fort's  guns. 

With  the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter  Lincoln  had 
a  war  on  his  hands.  On  April  15  he  issued  a 
call  for  75,000  militia  to  serve  for  three 
months. 

President  Lincoln  has  been  much  criticised 
for  making  this  call.  Even  General  Emory 
Upton,  who  proves  elsewhere  that  he  knew 
better,  assumed  that  'with  raw  troops,  it  was 
believed  that  a  formidable  rebellion,  already 
covering  a  territory  of  560,000  square  miles, 
could  be  subdued  within  the  brief  space  of 
three  months."^"' 

Now  there  is  no  evidence  that  up  to  this 
point  General  Scott's  opinions  were  not  heed- 
ed on  purely  military  matters.  There  is  con- 
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siderable  indication  that  he  was  highly  respec- 
ted by  Lincoln.  True,  he  had  been  overruled 
on  his  plans  for  20,000  troops  to  hold  Fort 
Sumter— but  the  expedition  that  had  been 
undertaken  was  not  a  serious  attempt  to  hold 
Fort  Sumter. 

Scott  in  a  letter  to  Seward  on  March  3 
had  pointed  to  the  difficulty  of  conquering 
the  seceded  states  and  had  said,  "No  doubt 
this  might  be  done  in  two  or  three  years, 
by  a  young  and  able  general— a  Wolfe— a 
Desaix,  or  a  Hoche,  with  three  hundred 
thousand  disciplined  men  (kept  up  to  that 
number),  estimating  a  third  for  garrisons, 
and  the  loss  of  a  yet  greater  number  by  skir- 
mishes, sieges,  battles,  and  Southern  fe- 
vers."^^  This  was  certainly  realistic,  and 
there  is  some  indication  that  it  was  heeded— 
certainly  Lincoln  did  much  experimenting  in 
looking  for  that  Wolfe,  Desaix  or  Hoche. 

Commentators  have  been  further  deceived 
by  the  language  of  the  proclamation  itself, 
which  said  that  "the  first  service  assigned  to 


the  forces  hereby  called  forth,  will  probably 
be  to  repossess  the  forts,  places,  and  property 
which  have  been  siezed  from  the  union."^'^ 
Despite  General  Upton's  opinion,  this  is  leg- 
alistic language,  intended  to  put  the  issue 
squarely  up  to  the  border  states,  and  they 
accepted  it  as  such.  Four  of  them  seceded, 
Kentucky  and  Missouri  refused  to  furnish 
troops,  while  Delaware  had  no  organized 
militia. 

Lincoln  wanted  these  troops  for  the  de- 
fense of  Washington.  Why  didn't  he  say  so? 
It  had  been  rumored  ever  since  the  ballots 
had  been  counted  that  Scott  had  secretly 
been  filling  up  the  capital  with  troops.  There 
was  no  need  to  notify  Davis  that  these  rumors 
were  untrue;  we  have  seen  that  Scott  had 
600  by  inauguration  day,  two  days  before 
Davis  called  out  100,000.  At  a  cabinet  meet- 
ing. General  Scott  was  asked,  "What  force 
is  there  at  Fort  Washington?"  "I  think,  sir," 
he  replied  in  his  precise  military  way,  "I  think, 
sir,  that  Fort  Washington  could  be  taken  now 
with  a  bottle  of  whiskey.  At  last  accounts, 
it  was  in  charge  of  a  single  old  soldier,  who 
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is  entirely  reliable  when  he  is  sober." ^* 

Troops  were  urgently  needed  to  defend 
the  capital.  Lincoln's  anxiety  during  the  en- 
suing week  has  been  often  portrayed,  most 
vividly  by  John  Hay  who  recorded  his  an- 
guished cry,  "Why  don't  they  come!  Why 
don't  they  come!"^^  and  a  speech  to  Mass- 
achusetts soldiers  in  which  he  said,  '1  don't 
believe  there  is  any  North.  The  Seventh 
Regiment  [of  New  York]  is  a  myth.  R.  Island 
is  not  known  in  our  geography  any  longer. 
You  are  the  only  Northern  realities."^° 

Why  for  three  months?  Primarily  because 
that  was  the  law.^^  The  militia  act  of 
1792  provided  that  every  free,  able-bodied, 
white  male  citizen  of  the  United  States  be- 
tween 18  and  45  years  of  age  should  be  en- 
rolled in  the  militia.  To  this  end  annual 
muster  days  were  held  in  the  states  at  which 
time  all  citizens  were  in  fact  listed  and  as- 
signed to  units.  But  one  day  of  drill  a  year, 
and  that  in  connection  with  a  picnic,  did  not 
produce  a  disciplined  soldiery,  so  most  of  the 
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States  also  provided  for  an  'organized  militia" 
that  met  and  drilled  regularly.  Massachusetts 
called  this  force  the  Massachusetts  Volunteer 
Militia  on  the  theory  that  a  certain  number 
of  men  from  the  militia  had  volunteered  for 
more  arduous  service.  It  was  understood  that 
such  organizations  were  subject  to  immediate 
call,  and  to  serve  for  a  period  not  to  exceed 
three  months  in  case  of  emergency.  The 
militiaman  might  leave  his  plow  in  the  furrow 
on  a  call  to  arms,  but  he  expected  to  com- 
plete his  plowing  some  time.  Even  under  the 
conscription  acts  of  World  War  II  men  were 
not  expected  to  drop  their  ordinary  pursuits 
overnight  and  without  warning,  for  an  in- 
definite period.  These  "volunteers"  had 
agreed  to  do  just  that— for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  three  months. 

In  the  War  of  1812  and  in  the  War  with 
Mexico,  the  government  had  called  for  vol- 
unteers for  a  year's  service.  Such  regiments 
of  volunteers  usually  represented  militia 
units,  but  not  all  men  enrolled  in  any  one 
militia  regiment  were  able  to  leave  their 
businesses  for  so  long  a  period.  The  result 
was  a  reorganization  of  the  militia  regiments— 
and  that  took  time.  In  any  case  the  militia 
could  not  be  ordered  out  of  the  country- 
there  had  been  many  cases  where  governors 
had  refused  to  allow  militia  to  leave  a  state- 
so  when  we  fought  Mexico  there  was  a  call 
for  volunteers  to  join  the  invading  armies. 
This  gave  us  the  volunteer  system  as  applied 
in  the  Civil  War,  which  soon  bore  little  re- 
lation to  the  militia  system. 

But  if  Lincoln  wanted  troops  in  a  hurry 
he  was  under  compulsion  to  call  them  out 
for  three  months  only.  Of  course  he  hoped 
to  get  more  out  of  them  than  merely  the  de- 
fense of  Washington.  He  did  use  them  to 
reinforce  Fortress  Monroe  and  he  hoped  to 
march  on  Fort  Sumter.^"^ 

What  of  the  Regular  Army?  On  paper  it 
numbered  18,093.  Actually  it  was  16,367.'^ 
In  Washington  were  the  usual  staff  depart- 
ments, but  these  bureaucracies  needed  no 
Penta<>on    Building    to    house    oold-braided 
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staff.  A  brigadier  general  headed  the  Quarter- 
master's Department,  to  which  was  assigned 
33  officers,  with  28  more  attached  from  the 
hne,  in  which  they  retained  commissions. 
The  Judge  Advocate  General's  department 
consisted  of  one  such  detached  officer,  the 
Inspector  General's  of  two  regularly  assigned 
officers.  In  Subsistence  there  were  10  of- 
ficers; in  Pay,  28,  and  in  the  Corps  of  Topo- 
graphical Engineers,  28.  The  Medical  De- 
partment, which  provided  surgeons  for  each 
post  and  regiment  in  the  army,  had  a  total 
force  of  95.  Only  two  departments  had  any 
enlisted  men.  The  Engineer  Department  had 
44  officers  and  100  enlisted  men,  which  in- 
cluded the  company  that  had  been  brought 
from  West  Point  for  the  inaugural.  The 
Ordnance  Department  had  52  officers  and 
250  enlisted  men,  the  enlisted  men  being 
employed  in  the  several  arsenals,  including 
those  that  had  been  surrendered,  and  acting 
as  caretakers  in  the  abandoned  posts,  in- 
cluding, no  doubt,  the  garrison  of  Fort  Wash- 
ington that  could  have  been  taken  with  a 
bottle  of  whiskey.  The  grand  total  of  officers 
in  all  staff  departments  was  312.^* 

The  line  of  the  arm'y  consisted  of  exactly 
200  companies.  The  mounted  troops  were  in 
three  separate  branches  of  service,  two  regi- 
ments of  dragoons,  one  regiment  of  mounted 
riflemen,  and  two  regiments  of  cavalry, 
each  of  ten  companies.  Lincoln  made  them 
all  cavalry.  There  were  ten  regiments  of  in- 
fantry, each  of  ten  companies,  and  four  regi- 
ments of  artillery,  each  of  twelve  companies. 
The  West  Point  battery  and  the  company  of 
engineers  make  up  the  200,  of  which  40 
were  surrendered  in  Texas  and  15  else- 
where before  the  end  of  June,  a  percentage 
of  32^/^.  However,  these  were  not  totally  lost, 
as  most  of  them  were  paroled  and  eventually 
exchanged. 

Every  company  of  infantry,  dragoons 
mounted  riflemen  and  cavalry  was  stationed 
west  of  the  Mississippi  River  on  January  1, 
1861.  It  has  been  charged,  among  other 
crimes  imputed  to  Secretary  of  War  Floyd 
in    the    Buchanan    administration,    that    this 
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was  ordered  with  malice  aforethought,  for 
the  aid  of  the  Confederacy  Floyd  eventually 
joined.  It  seems  improbable.  These  troops 
had  all  been  busy  fighting  Indians  ever  since 
the  Mexican  War.  All  of  the  mounted  regi- 
ments  were  specifically  raised  for  frontier 
service,  and  there  were  none  too  many  for 
that  service.  Those  in  Texas  were  especially 
busy,  and  only  there  and  at  Fort  Smith,  Ar- 
kansas, garrisoned  by  two  troops  of  cavalry, 
were  troops  stationed  in  states  that  seceded. 

Two  companies  in  each  artillery  regiment 
were  armed  as  light  batteries,  flying  batteries, 
or  horse  artillery^  as  variously  called,  mean- 
ing that  they  had  mobile  guns  suitable  for 
use  with  troops,  or  as  they  would  now  be 
called,  field  artillery.  The  rest  manned  heavy 
guns  in  coast  defenses  or  were  used  simply 
as  garrison  troops.  In  the  Mexican  War  they 
had  been  used  by  Scott  as  infantry  battalions. 
Nine  companies  of  the  3rd  were  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast,  and  many  other  companies  were 
in  the  West,  but  others  were  stationed  from 
Fort  Independence,  Massachusetts  around  to 
Louisiana  and  Texas-'^"" 
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It  was  impracticable  to  bring  much  of  the 
Regular  Army  east,  not  only  because  of  the 
distances  involved,  but  also  because  they  were 
needed  where  they  were.  The  9th  Infantry 
remained  in  California  fighting  Indians 
throughout  the  Civil  War.  No  part  of  the 
5th  Infantry  ever  came  east;  that  regiment 
and  other  stray  companies  were  soon  fighting 
a  Civil  War  campaign  of  their  own  in  New 
Mexico  at  Valverde  and  Glorietta.  By  the 
time  Bull  Run  was  fought,  Scott  had  only 
been  able  to  round  up  eight  companies  of 
infantry,  seven  of  cavalry  and  nine  of  artillery 
from  the  Regular  Army. 

The  Regular  Army  was  further  disorgan- 
ized—but to  a  less  extent  than  might  be  sup- 
posed—by the  resignation  of  313  officers  who 
joined  the  Confederacy.  Aside  from  the  sur- 
renders mentioned,  including  that  of  General 
Twiggs,  the  army  was  not  too  much  affected. 
Only  26  enlisted  men  are  known  to  have 
joined  the  Confederacy.  While  we  cannot 
imagine  a  Russian  or  a  German  government 
accepting  the  resignations  of  officers  who 
were  expected  to  fight  against  it,  little  ques- 
tion about  the  propriety  of  that  procedure 
was  raised  in  Washington,  perhaps  because 
of  Lincoln's  policy  of  avoiding  an  overt  act, 
but  more  probably  because  it  served  as  an 
index  on  loyalty.  As  a  matter  of  fact  half  of 
the  West  Point  graduates  from  seceding 
states  stayed  with  the  Union.  On  the  other 
hand  16  from  Northern  states  resigned.^^ 

Among  those  resigning  was  Scott's  choice 
for  the  "young  and  able  general"  to  lead  the 
federal  forces,  Colonel  Robert  E.  Lee.  Francis 
P.  Blair  had  been  sent  to  sound  him  out,  but 
his  loyalty  was  to  Virginia.  Another  was  Co- 
lonel Samuel  Cooper,  The  Adjutant  General, 
who  became  senior  four-star  general  of  the 
Confederate  Army.  Disputing  his  seniority 
was  the  Quartermaster  General,  who  held  the 
assimilated  rank  of  brigadier  general,  Joseph 
E.  Johnston.  Colonel  Albert  Sidney  Johnston 
of  the  2nd  Cavalry  was  another  high  ranking 
officer  who  became  a  Confederate  four-star 
general. 
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The  federal  army  was  less  fortunate  in  the 
talent  remaining  among  high-ranking  officers. 
Promotion  had  been  slow  in  this  tiny  Regular 
Army  and  there  was  no  provision  for  retire- 
ment, with  a  result  that  old  men  were  re- 
tained in  service  as  long  as  they  were  able 
to  perform  any  service  at  all.  John  E.  Wool, 
a  veteran  of  the  War  of  1812  as  well  as  of 
the  Mexican  War,  had  been  brigadier  general 
since  1841.  He  displayed  great  energy  in 
holding  Fortress  Monroe  after  the  secession 
of  Virginia,  and  occupied  Norfolk  and  Ports- 
mouth in  co-operation  with  McClellan's  Pen- 
insula campaign,  was  promoted  major  general, 
and  retired— a  retirement  act  having  been  one 
of  the  early  war  measures— in  1863.  The  other 
brigadier  general  was  William  Selby  Har- 
ney of  Louisiana.  He  had  commanded  a  regi- 
ment in  the  Mexican  War  and  had  fought 
several  Indian  campaigns.  In  1861  he  com- 
manded the  Missouri  department.  On  his 
way  to  Washington  he  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Confederates  at  Harper's  Ferry.  They  tried 
to  persuade  him  to  join  them,  but  he  re- 
mained loyal  and  was  allowed  to  go  on  to 
Washington.  When  he  returned  to  his  de- 
partment he  made  an  agreement  with  Sterling 
Price,  the  Confederate  leader  in  those  parts, 
not  to  disturb  the  status  quo.  For  this  act, 
Harney  was  relieved  of  his  command,  Scott 
having  a  low  opinion  of  his  abilities  in  any 
case.  Harney  also  retired  in  1863. 

Edwin  Vosc  Sumner  was  promoted  to 
brigadier-general    to    succeed    the    dismissed 
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and  surrendered  Twiggs.  Sumner  relieved 
Albert  Sidney  Johnston  in  command  of  the 
Department  of  the  Pacific,  but  was  recalled 
in  1862  to  command  the  First  Corps  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac.  He  was  to  be  relieved 
when  Hooker  was  appointed  to  command, 
and  died  in  1863. 

Among  the  colonels  of  the  line,  two  had 
commanded  their  regiments  since  1845.  Few 
others  would  have  met  Scott's  qualifications 
as  being  either  young  or  able.  Among  slightly 
familiar  names  were  Philip  St.  George  Cooke 
whose  ''Cavalry  Tactics"  had  just  been 
adopted  and  who  became  a  somewhat  notable 
general  in  that  arm.  Another,  who  seems  a 
ghost  from  the  past  was  B.  L.  E.  Bonneville, 
whose  fur  trading  adventures  in  the  early 
Far  West  had  been  recorded  by  Washington 
Irving. 

Lacking  an  available  Regular  Army,  Lin- 
coln proceeded  to  create  one.  Curiously  this 
task  was  given  over  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  the  Secretary  of  War  being  too 
busy  organizing  the  three-months  volunteers. 
An  advisory  board  was  appointed,  consisting 
of  Colonel  Lorenzo  Thomas,  the  newly- 
appointed  Adjutant  General,  who  was  also 
busy.  Captain  William  6.  Franklin  of  the 
Topographical  Engineers,  and  Brevet  Major 
Irvin  McDowell,  assistant  adjutant  gener- 
al.^^ 

In  the  War  of  1812  one-year  volunteers 
had  been  organized  into  regiments  added  to 
the  Regular  Army.  In  the  Mexican  War  a 
similar  idea  had  been  followed,  although  the 
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new  regiments  were  more  distincly  ear- 
marked temporary.  Franklin  and  McDowell 
proposed  this  type  of  organization  for  the 
new  army.  But  there  had  also  been  regiments 
of  volunteers  in  the  Mexican  War  raised 
from  the  militia  and  designated  2nd  New 
York,  2nd  Pennsylvania,  3rd  Indiana  and 
so  on.  Secretary  Chase  said  ''he  would  rather 
have  no  regiments  raised  in  Ohio  than  that 
they  should  not  be  known  as  Ohio  regi- 
ments."^^ A  compromise  was  reached  in 
the  fifty-fifty  plan  of  the  Mexican  War. 

A  ten-company  infantry  regiment  consisted 
of  a  battalion  of  eight  companies  for  line  of 
battle,  a  company  of  grenadiers  and  a  com- 
pany of  light  infantry.  Franklin  and  Mc- 
Dowell proposed  to  drop  the  two  companies 
inherited  from  the  archaic  tactics  of  the 
Napoleonic  period,  and  to  organize  infantry 
regiments  of  three  battalions,  each  of  eight 
companies,  reflecting  the  British  system.  The 
third  battalion  in  each  regiment  was  to  be 
a  depot  battalion,  engaged  in  recruiting  and 
training  men  For  the  two  battalions  in  the 
field.  Secretary  Chase  thought  this  form 
of  organization  would  be  too  unfamiliar  to 
the  militia,  so  it  was  accepted  only  for  nine 
new  Regular  Army  regiments. 

The  most  startling  proposal  suggested  by 
Franklin  and  McDowell  was  that  the  volun- 
teers be  enrolled  for  three  years  service.  In 
the  War  of  1812  and  the  Mexican  War  only 
one  year  had  been  required  of  volunteers, 
with  six  months  the  limit  on  militia.  The 
only  precedent  was  in  the  Revolution,  when 
three-year  enlistments  had  been  asked  for 
the  Continental  Line,  which  was  a  sort  of 
Regular  Army. 

Now  only  a  couple  of  weeks  had  passed 
since  the  three-months  militia  had  been 
called  out,  so  it  was  evident  again  that  the 
adminitsration  did  not  expect  to  win  the 
war  with  them.  Scott's  estimate  prevailed, 
and  Secretary  Chase  accepted  the  three-year 
enlistment. 

President  Lincoln  accepted  the  findings 
and  on  May  3  issued  a  call  for  22,714  men  for 
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the  new  Regular  Army  regiments,  18,000 
men  for  the  Navy  and  for  42,834  volunteers. 
He  thus  usurped  the  power  of  Congress  to 
''raise  and  support  armies."  Before  Congress 
got  around  to  legalizing  his  actions  in  July, 
miich  more  had  happened  than  he  had  bar- 
gained for.  Frederick  Morse  Cutler,  who 
delved  deeply  into  militia  records,  tells  with 
what  trepidation  officers  of  the  1st  Massa- 
chusetts, then  reorganizing,  called  upon  their 
men  to  arrange  their  affairs  for  a  prolonged 
absence  from  home  and  volunteer  as  the  first 
three-year  regiment.^^  But  whichever  was 
first,  the  rush  was  overwhelming.  By  July  4 
the  government  had  accepted  the  services  of 
208  volunteer  regiments  and  had  a  quarter 
million  men  under  arms,^^ 

The  other  parts  of  the  plan  had  not  fared 
so  well.  Recruiting  for  the  new  Regular  regi- 
ments proceeded  slowly.  None  of  the  new 
infantry  regiments  was  ever  brought  to  full 
strength.  The  depot  battalion  plan,  which 
would  have  been  invaluable  if  universally 
adopted,  was  allowed  to  languish.  Recruiting 
was  in  the  hands  of  state  governors.  A  local 
politician  who  raised  a  company  became  its 
captain;  an  exhorter  who  raised  a  regiment 
was  appointed  its  colonel.  When  more  troops 
were  called,  it  was  easier  to  raise  new  regi- 
ments in  this  manner— and  more  gratifying 
to  appoint  deserving  Republicans  to  field 
command— than  to  attempt  to  fill  up  regi- 
ments that  had  suffered  losses  in  battle. 
Thus  officers  tried  in  battle  were  often 
denied  promotion  in  favor  of  tongue-clacking 
amateurs  able  to  organize  the  248th  New 
York  or  the  156th  Illinois."" 

Lincoln  has  been  much  criticised  for  allow- 
ing this  inefficient  system  to  grow  on  him, 
but  it  is  easier  to  be  charitable  from  a  point 
of  view  in  1861.  It  was  not  only  a  political 
military  system;  it  was  a  political  war,  and 
the  large  response  from  the  states  to  his  call 
for  volunteers  must  have  been  very  heart- 
ening, especially  when  he  recalled  the  re- 
fusal of  several  states  to  allow  their  militias 
to  serve  when  called  upon  by  President  Mad- 
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ison  and  the  slow  response  in  some  direct- 
ions to  President  Polk's  efforts  to  raise  an 
army  for  Mexico.  The  embarrassments  to 
Scott  and  other  commanders  from  expiring 
short-term  enlistments  were  known,  and  that 
had  been  cured  by  the  three-year  provision, 
a  doubtful  experiment  that  had  not  aroused 
a  single  ripple  of  objection. 

In  any  case,  an  army  of  a  quarter  of  a 
million  would  require  the  services  of  many 
officers  direct  from  civilian  life,  and  men 
experienced  in  leadership  of  any  kind— even 
political— would  be  as  good  material  as  could 
be  found.  Military  science  was  not  yet  so 
complicated  that  anyone  had  thought  of 
officers'  training  schools,  although  some  com- 
manders did  actually  conduct  schools  for  both 
officers  and  enlisted  men  of  their  com- 
mands."^ 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  intent  of  the 
plan  was  to  have  an  equality  between  na- 
tional tixx)ps  and  state  volunteers.  But  it 
didn't  work  out  that  way.  If  it  had  there 
might  have  been  an  expansion  of  the  Regu- 
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lar  Army  that  would  have  made  some  use  of 
its  store  of  knowledge  of  the  military  art. 
But  a  great  many  officers  in  the  Regular 
Army  had  no  idea  of  any  such  utilization  of 
their  services.  Officers  were  actually  refused 
permission  to  accept  higher  rank  in  the  vol- 
unteers. Others  refused  higher  commissions- 
Major  James  Oakes  decHned  one  of  the  earli- 
est commissions  as  brigadier  general  to  stay 
with  the  2nd  Cavalry.  The  Regular  Army 
became  merely  a  corps  of  finely  trained  shock 
corps,  so  closely  concentrated  that  they  were 
not  seen  enough  to  serve  either  as  model  or 
inspiration  for  the  overwhelming  masses  of 
volunteers. 

About  the  only  thing  gained  by  the  Regu- 
lar Army  by  the  expansion  was  promotions 
of  at  least  one  grade  for  all  its  officers.  Lin- 
coln had  his  first  chance  to  view  the  leader- 
ship of  his  new  army  when  he  selected  the 
colonels  for  the  new  regiments.  Almost  all 
of  them  rose  to  distinction  in  the  war— re- 
taining this  Regular  Army  rank  of  colonel 
while  commanding  much  larger  forces  as  tem- 
porary generals.  Few  of  them  ever  served  a 
day  with  the  regiments  to  which  they  were 
assigned. 

David  Hunter,  colonel  of  the  new  6th 
Cavalry,  soon  was  commanding  a  separate 
army  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  E.  D-  Keys, 
11th  Infantry,  became  a  corps  commander, 
as  did  William  B.  Franklin,  12th  Infantry, 
who  was  responsible  for  the  expansion  plan. 
William  Tecumseh  Sherman  was  named 
colonel  of  the  13th  Infantry.  The  14th  was 
headed  by  Charles  P.  Stone,  who  shortly 
was  incarcerated  in  a  federal  prison  on  a 
charge  of  disloyalty  never  tried  and  never 
proved.  Fitz  John  Porter,  who  as  major  gen- 
eral was  tried  by  court  martial  in  a  cause 
celebre,  was  colonel  of  the  15th  Infantry. 
Andrew  Porter,  16th  Infantry,  and  S.  P. 
Heintzelman,  17th  Infantry  became  corps 
commanders.  H.  B.  Carrington,  18th  Infan- 
try, missed  fame  until  he  fought  Red  Cloud 
at  Fort  Phil  Kearny  after  the  war.  E.  R.  S. 
Canby,    19th   Infantry,   also   was   notable   as 


an  Indian  fighter,  but  he  had  an  important 
command  along  the  Mississippi  River.  Har- 
vey Brown  of  the  new  5  th  Artillery  is  almost 
unknown  in  Civil  War  annals. 

The  plan  also  provided  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  two  Regular  Army  major  generals, 
and  five  brigadier  generals. 

George  B.  McClellan  had  been  a  captain 
of  engineers  in  the  Mexican  War,  serving 
under  Scott.  He  was  one  of  three  observers 
sent  to  study  the  Crimean  War  for  the  army, 
and  had  written  a  report  on  the  armies  of 
Europe  published  by  the  government.  He 
also  was  the  author  of  a  manual  of  bayonet 
exercise.  Resigning  from  the  army  as  captain, 
he  had  become  president  of  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral Railroad,  in  which  capacity  he  had  fa- 
vored Douglas  and  snubbed  Lincoln  in  Illi- 
nois politics.  He  had  been  persuaded  to  take 
command  of  Ohio  troops,  whereupon  the 
Ohio  governor  immediately  telegraphed  Sec- 
retary Chase: 

''Can  McClellan  get  a  commission  for  three 
years  at  once,  so  as  to  make  him  rank  over 
all  others,  and  make  sure  of  his  holding  com- 
mand here?  Ohio  must  lead  throughout  the 
war." 

And  on  May  14  Secretary  Chase  replied: 

'We  have  today  had  McClellan  appointed 
a  major  general  in  the  Regular  Army-'""" 

The  other  appointment  was  even  more  def- 
initely political.  It  went  to  John  Charles  Fre- 
mont who  had  been  the  Republican  candidate 
for  the  presidency  in  1856.  As  a  lieutenant 
of  topographical  engineers  he  had  headed 
four  exploring  expeditions  into  the  far  West, 
during  one  of  which  he  had  taken  part  in 
the  conquest  of  California  which,  judging 
from  the  amount  of  quarreling  he  had  done 
with  other  officers  on  the  scene,  might  well 
have  been  conquered  without  him.  After  that 
service  he  had  been  jumped  to  lieutenant 
colonel,  but  had  been  out  of  the  army  since 
1848. 

These  two  appointments  were  definitely 
bad.  McClellan  had  not  yet  crossed  the  Ohio 
River  into  west  Virginia,  had  not  yet  fought 
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the  campaign  that  brought  him  to  command 
of  the  army,  had  not  yet  demonstrated  his 
abihty  in  any  way,  yet  already  he  outranked 
every  officer  in  the  army  except  Scott.  The 
appointments  were  not  even  fair  to  the  men 
concerned.  When  both  McClellan  and  Fre- 
mont had  been  tried  and  found  wanting, 
there  was  nothing  to  do  but  send  them  home. 
They  outranked  everyone,  so  could  not  be 
used  in  any  other  capacity  than  in  chief 
command. 

On  the  same  day  two  brigadier  generals 
were  appointed.  The  senior  was  Colonel 
Joseph  K.  Mansfield,  the  inspector  general. 
Next  came  Major  Irvin  McDowell,  co-author 
of  the  army  expansion  plan.  Three  more  were 
named  one  day  later— Major  Robert  Ander- 
son, the  hero  of  Fort  Sumter— Republics  are 
always  grateful  to  early  heroes  in  a  war- 
Colonel  Montgomery  C.  Meigs,  the  Quarter- 
master General;  and  William  S.  Rosecrans, 
who  had  resigned  in  1853  as  a  first  lieutenant 
of  engineers  and  was  at  the  moment  a  colonel 
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in  the  Ohio  Volunteers.^^ 

These  appointments  turned  out  surpris- 
ingly well.  Mansfield  had  corps  command 
and  died  of  wounds  received  at  Antietam. 
Anderson  commanded  for  awhile  in  Ken- 
tucky, but  his  abilities  were  somewhat  on 
the  mediocre  side.  Meigs  continued  as  Quar- 
termaster General.  Rosecrans,  whose  appoint- 
ment was  the  most  largely  political,  showed 
considerable  strategical  sense  in  West  Vir- 
ginia and  in  command  of  the  Army  of  the 
Cumberland  until  he  met  disaster  at  Chick- 
amauga. 

Mansfield,  in  addition  to  his  duties  as 
inspector-general,  took  command  of  the  troops 
in  the  defense  of  Washington.  As  the  vol- 
unteers began  arriving  in  considerable  num- 
bers, some  of  them  were  pushed  across  the 
Potomac— Elmer  E.  Ellsworth  and  his  Fire 
Zouaves  to  Alexandria  where  he  was  killed 
as  the  first  officer  to  die  in  the  war,  others 
across  the  Long  Bridge,  to  Kalorama  Heights, 
and  to  other  points  covering  the  capital  from 
the  Virginia  side. 

Brigadier  general  McDowell  was  sent 
across  the  river  to  command  them. 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:  A  part  of  the  photographic  por- 
traits which  accompany  this  article  were  taken  from 
an  album,  form.erly  in  the  Library  of  the  Ohio  Com,- 
mundery  of  the  Loyal  Legion  of  the  United  States, 
but  now  a  part  of  the  collection  of  the  Department 
of  Lincolniana.  Several  other  photographs  were 
taken  from,  Frederick  Hill  Meserve's  Historical 
Portraits,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  privately  printed  1913- 
1915. 

These  photographs  present  most  of  the  officers 
of  the  high  command,  as  it  existed  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Civil  War  and  up  to  the  battle  of  Bidl  Run. 
However,  the  compilation  of  photographs  does  not 
include  the  majority  of  those  officers  commanding 
the  old  regiments...  Most  of  them  were  super-annuat- 
ed  —  two  had  commanded  their  regiments  since 
1845  —  and  none  had  gained  great  distinction,  so 
they  were  omitted.  Here  are  their  names:  Artillery, 
John  Erving,  M.  M.  Payne,  William  Gates,  F.  S. 
Belton;  Infantry,  C.  A.  Waite,  D.  S.  Miles,  Wil- 
liam Whistler,  Gtistavus  Loomis,  Washington  Sea- 
well,  Henry  Wihon,  John  Garland,  George  Wright, 
E.  B.  Alexander;  Mounted  Regiments,  T.  T.  Faunt- 
leroy,  W.  W.  Loring. 
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